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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

Durkheim's Contribution to the Reconstruction of Political Theory. — Durkheim's 
political theories are based upon the proposal to strengthen the occupational group 
at the expense of the economic functions of the state, and to make it the basis of 
representation in the law-making body. The state is too slow-moving, incompetent, 
and ill-adapted to deal with the highly specialized industrial activities and relations 
of the present day. Therefore (i) there is needed an arrangement for dividing the 
control of industrial relations between the state and occupational groups. In this 
way the evils of bureaucracy can be avoided and expert control of industry secured; 
(2) this method would avoid a centralized and all-powerful state and yet secure for 
labor a large degree of authority in regulating its own conditions; (3) as Durkheim 
would give his occupational groups a corporate organization, his scheme bears a 
close similarity to the theory of Gierke, Maitland, and Figgis which would make the 
state a union of lesser corporate groups; (4) and finally his notion of the supremacy 
of the functional organization of society over the segmentary or territorial organi- 
zation is in harmony with Professor Giddings' contention that civilization is charac- 
terized by a constantly increasing subordination of the social composition to the 
social constitution. Durkheim's political theories constitute in one particular phase 
one of the most advanced and most satisfactory of sociological positions in regard 
to political and economic problems. — Harry E. Barnes, Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1920. C. N. 

The Principles in Accordance with Which Public Opinion Can Be Formed by the 
Church Democratically and Effectively. — Propaganda rules the world; but it is not 
the propaganda of the church. Up to the present, perhaps, this has been fortunate, 
because the church is only beginning to become truly Christian. The transition from 
non-Christian society to Christian society can only be effected by the formation and 
guidance of an effective public opinion, because that is the only mechanism by which 
conscious social changes are effected. The Christian churches must endeavor to 
create an effective Christian public conscience regarding all relations of individuals, 
classes, nations, and races. The problem of creating Christian society is essentially 
the problem of developing Christian mores, which are the product of public opinion. 
The mores of barbarism largely survive among us but they must be replaced by 
Christian mores. That means if we want a Christian society, we must capture 
public opinion for the Christian program. This public opinion does not imply uni- 
formity of opinion — rather one which, requiring unity in essentials, would leave 
liberty in nonessentials. This public opinion must not be confused with public 
sentiment and popular emotion but is a more or less rational collective judgment. 
The principle in accordance with which such public opinion can be formed democrati- 
cally and effectively by the church are first, it must be formed under conditions of 
freedom; second, it must be formed under conditions of obvious disinterestedness; and 
third, it must be intelligent. This means a greater appreciation by the church of 
social service. To form and guide public opinion the church may use various agencies 
such as oral discussion, the press, and the church school. — Charles A. Ellwood, Reli- 
gious Education, April, 1920. R. G. H. 

Church School and Public Opinion. — The church school as one of the educational 
institutions must raise the question, What is its responsibility in the formation of 
public opinion ? The educational psychologists like Dewey and Thorndike tell us 
that culturally each generation is at the mercy of its informal and formal education. 
If the church of Jesus Christ is the one and only institution openly and frankly com- 
mitted to the idealism of Jesus, then the burden of responsibility with reference to 
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the formation of public opinion centered in this idealism rests upon the church school. 
There are at least four things the church school needs to do more zealously and in a 
more Christian way. The first of these is to rejuvenate the Home Department. 
The center of responsibility in all education is the home. The second thing is to 
socialize its own curriculum. We are to have not Bible Schools, but schools of religion; 
that is, of life. We need to Christianize the attitude toward money and foreigners 
and colored people. In the third place there is a big opportunity to form public 
opinion through the church school in its worship. The average worship in the church 
school is of the individual salvation type and does not develop a social democracy 
saturated with the idealism of Jesus. 

Finally, more work of a real practical nature needs to be done, not only in our 
thinking, but also in our giving, if we would expect a sane and workable practice of 
social service and internationalism. We need to develop a public opinion that goes 
deeper than philanthropy and charity. Only thus can the church school create such 
a public opinion and practice as will eventually Christianize all social, economic, 
industrial, national, and international ideals. — Fred L. Brownlee, Religious Educa- 
tion, June, 1920. R. G. H. 

The Effect of the War on the Chief Factors of Population Changes. — There are 
three factors fundamentally concerned in producing changes in the absolute size of the 
population in a given area: (1) the birth-rate; (2) the death-rate; (3) the net immi- 
gration rate. Of these factors the two first are of the greatest biological interest. 
This is true of such political units as France, Prussia, and Bavaria, where in normal 
times net immigration makes no significant contribution to the population. The 
official statistics show that (1) in the year prior to the beginning of the war the death- 
rate of France was at nearly twice as high a level as in any of the other countries dealt 
with; (2) in all the countries here dealt with the death-birth ratio in general rises 
throughout the war period, i.e., the proportion of deaths to births increased as long 
as the war continued. In France it was slightly more than double in 1918 what it 
was in 1913. The same was true of Prussia and Bavaria. These states started from 
a very different base in 1913, and the relative rise was even greater; (3) in England 
this death-birth ratio increase was markedly slower than in any other countries dealt 
with; (4) the epidemic of influenza in 1918 seems to have had the greatest effect upon 
England and Wales. The biological reactions of the French and Germans in respect 
to this most fundamental phenomenon, the death-birth ratio, were essentially the 
same, though they started from different pre-war bases. England's biological 
reaction to war was much less pronounced, due to the better food conditions and to a 
different race psychology from that of the other belligerents. — Raymond Pearl, 
Science, June, 1920. C. N. 

Om Geniet som Biologisk Problem. — Genius cannot be taught but is determined 
in the natural biological process. When the male and female germ-cells meet it is 
possible, but not probable, that new values may be created by a new constellation 
of the respective chromosomes. The determiners of heredity in the spermatozoa 
and egg-cell do not usually combine in the production of wholly new attributes. 
Genius can generally not be explained through the common laws of heredity. A 
partial explanation has come from an unexpected quarter, namely, the theory of 
degeneration which was set forth by Morel as early as 1859. Degeneration is a 
much misused word popularly having a derogatory meaning. Degeneration 
applies chiefly to the psychical but is also evidenced by certain bodily stigmata 
such as anomalies in bone-structure, especially the face and cranium, etc. A sur- 
prisingly large number of men of great genius have had serious physical defects. 
In the eighties, Lombroso put forth the startling theory that genius, despite its superi- 
ority, is closely related to degeneration, the stigmata of which are not to be mistaken. 
Nordau and Toulouse have followed Lombroso, the latter regarding genius as a kind 
of neurosis. Their generalizations do not seem to apply to all men of genius but 
their large collection of evidence seems to confirm the main thesis. In regard to 
offspring the relation of genius to degeneration is very apparent. Genius develops 
spontaneously its own destruction. A climax or culmination has been reached and 
thereafter there is an inevitable downward trend. — S. Laache, Samtiden, June, 1920. 

O. B. Y. 
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Der Nachwuchs der begabten Frauen. — It is not only a commonplace, but is 
shown by statistics, that talented men and women have fewer offspring than the 
ungifted. The same tendency that prevails among men is evident among women; the 
more gifted are less sexually inclined, and do not permit motherhood to interfere with 
their other activities. However, in this manner the continuation of the race is left to 
those women who have no other capacity. The observation that personal achievement 
is always accompanied by reduced sexual tendency among both sexes has, however, 
been subject to a twofold interpretation. In the case of man, the fact has simply 
been noted as self-evident; in the case of woman, the attitude has been quite different. 
All biologists are trying to impress upon woman that it is a crime against the race if 
she places the expression of her talents above her maternal function, even though, in 
the possession of the former, she is not naturally inferior to man. Especially the most 
gifted women are urged to make more than the ordinary contribution to the continua- 
tion of the race, in order to pass on to future generations their unusual abilities. 
The demand of Schallmeyer that woman must first of all perform her generative 
function, is, from the standpoint of eugenics, pure nonsense. How will the race 
benefit, if the woman gives up her abilities and devotes herself exclusively to bearing 
children of a father who is not her equal in generative capacity? For, if man is per- 
mitted to exhaust his virility in unrestrained pursuit of personal achievement, his 
contribution to the offspring must be inferior to woman's, and woman's sacrifice of 
her personal achievements is economically and culturally a great waste, and detrimental 
to the nation. In biographical studies of famous persons, it is, in the case of woman, 
invariably discussed whether her maternal functions were neglected; but in the case 
of man, it is rarely asked whether the paternal function has been unfavorably affected. 
From the standpoint of racial biology, the prevalent tendency to emphasize this 
eugenic factor in the case of women only, can be explained solely on the basis of a 
social order in which men have superior control. Such one-sided control always leads 
to illogical conclusions. The anxiety concerning a talented woman's fulfilment of 
her sexual duty, only arises where these women have chosen the path of personal 
achievement. Ehrhard Eiecke in "Der Mediziner u. die sexuelle Frage" (Zeitschrift 
flir Sexuahtrissensckaft, 1914, S. 109) has called attention to the fact that often not 
the worst women become prostitutes, but women who might have been highly valuable 
in the evolution of the race. But do men wage a campaign against prostitution to 
prevent this social waste? Here, no mention is made of the importance of the con- 
tinuation of the race. Prostitution is legally established. In conclusion, there can 
be but one law applicable to both sexes: the harmonizing of individual and generative 
capacities. — M. Vaerting, Die neue Generation, September, 1919. L. M. S. 

Der Konflikt zwischen der individuellen u. generativen Leistung beim Men- 
schen. — In the past, the tragic import of the conflict between individual achievement 
and generation has not been fully comprehended and therefore no efforts have been 
made to harmonize both activities. The former has been relegated to man as the 
chief function of life; to woman, the latter. The folly of this procedure can be meas- 
ured by its results. Particularly in the family of the most gifted, man's intellectual 
achievement was put above all else, while woman denied herself all creative expression 
except that of bearing children and catering to the comforts of her family. The 
progeny of such unions, with few exceptions, are even below the average; within a few 
generations, they have completely degenerated. Raibmayer, in "Genie u. Talent," 
has made a careful study of the rapid extinction of the families of talented men. 
Pontus Fahlbeck, in a study of Swedish aristocracy has shown that it became extinct 
even in the fourth generation after it achieved historical prominence. Lorenz has 
shown the same to be the case among the peasant stock of Saxony. Every disease of 
races, which resulted in their extinction, had its final cause in the division made between 
personal accomplishment and purely generative activity, in which the latter was 
chiefly relegated to woman. The eugenic failures of the past, instead of being viewed 
in the light of terrible warnings of nature, have been viewed as inexorable biological 
laws; and their causes continue to flourish. Only recently, Bumm said in his address 
on "Frauenstudium," "Our children must be born of women who have rested brains, 
and time for the rearing of numerous offspring. Thus woman is of greatest service to 
herself, the family, and the state." But woman has had a "rested brain" for thousands 
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of years. Her "rested brain" is useless where man undermines his virility in the 
pursuit of individual achievement. In vain has woman sacrificed her personal accom- 
plishments where man pursued his to the detriment of his parental activities. In man, 
the sexual capacities attain their highest development before the intellectual. Due to 
economic conditions and the prolonged preparations for a vocation, the maximum 
capacity of both phases of his activities are allowed to pass unutilized. In woman, 
the periods of maximum mental and physical ability coincide, but develop later. In 
the past, neither of her capacities has been fully utilized. She was practically 
excluded from personal achievement, and her generative powers were not realized 
to the best advantage because an early marriage occurred before the maximum intel- 
lectual powers were developed. The state should enable woman to realize both capaci- 
ties to the best advantage. Woman must remember that it is not significant who 
bathes the child, or looks after its physical needs generally, but what sort of mother 
gives birth to it. Her functions as the giver of life are vastly more important than 
those of mere caretaker. — M. Vaerting,Dje Neue Generation, January, 1920. L. M. S. 

A Study of Multiple Criminal Factors. — A program of psychiatrical and psy- 
chological examining for correctional institutions of the state of New Jersey has 
recently been initiated by Commissioner Burdette G. Lewis, under the authority of 
the State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey. It provides 
for applying the army group-test methods, supplemented by extensive individual 
examinations. In the psychological examinations a special information blank 
has been developed as a supplement to the diagnostic clinical syllabus. This is 
employed in clinical examinations to render the examinations as informal and unobjec- 
tionable as possible to the prisoner who tends to resist formal examination. The 
statistical analysis of the results obtained in the clinical psychological examinations 
by direct tests and the information blank yields valuable data for the investigation 
of the interrelation of criminal factors. The New Jersey state prison has instituted 
a card-filing system for each man and the data from these cards have been tabulated 
in statistical fashion in such a manner that, not only is a summary obtained regarding 
the distribution of each of these factors, but also a graphic portrayal of the interrelation 
of each factor to any other factor. — Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, May, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Improper Use of the Intelligence Quotient. — There is a marked tendency in 
recent literature to use the intelligence quotient for purposes to which it is not directly 
applicable. This use of the intelligence quotient is improper from the scientific 
standpoint and very greatly restricts the value of many otherwise valuable contri- 
butions. The intelligence quotient is founded on two important assumptions which 
psychology cannot at present afford to concede and which have as yet very little 
foundation in experimental evidence. The first of these assumes that the average 
limit of the growth of intelligence is 16 years; the second assumes that intelligence 
growth is constant for the individual throughout the developmental period, or at 
least between 4 years and 16 years. The assumption that the average level of 
intelligence of adults is a mental age of 16 is apparently founded on the fact that the 
median intelligence of 32 high-school students and 30 business men is 16 years. But 
high-school students and business men are not "average" adults. Psychological 
examination in the army has clearly indicated that the typical or average adult has a 
mental age between 13 and 14 years. As to the second assumption it may be said 
that the intelligence growth is constant on the average only in relation to a scale of 
tests whose fundamental principle of standardization presupposes this constancy. 
In the second place, significant variations in intelligence growth are obscured in the 
intelligence quotient expression of intelligence status because any change in mental 
age from year to year is "liquidated" or spread out over the entire previous ages of 
the individual. — Edgar A. Doll, The Journal of Delinquency, May, 1920. O. B. Y. 

The Origin and Cure of "the Bad Boy." — The factors connected with criminals 
are heredity and environment. The analysis of the genesis of crime is exceedingly 
difficult. Yet from the comprehensive studies of recent years it can be ascertained 
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that thirteen is the age of greatest delinquency among boys and fifteen among girls. 
Again it is agreed that there are two classes of criminals, (1) the accidental who is 
betrayed into a solitary crime, (2) the habitual — the man who makes crime a pro- 
fession and lives by it. It is also admitted that not only the health, but also the age, 
of the mother has an influence upon the child's vitality and physique. The maternal 
capacity for nourishing the embryo requires some time to attain its maximum, and 
then undergoes a gradual decline. Children and youths reared in city slums or who 
work in stuffy offices or ill-ventilated workshops are retarded in physical and mental 
growth. The first condition of treatment is to understand the genesis of the offender, 
for every abnormal or delinquent child represents some failure of function in one or 
more social agencies — home, school, church, state. And with this more comprehensive 
diagnosis of evil as a defect of life goes a mode of treatment that increasingly seeks 
for preventives and remedies in removing inhibitions, and liberating the pent-up 
energies of life. — Claude C. H. Williamson, The Sociological Review, Spring, 1920. 

C. N. 

Causes of Delinquency among Fifty Negro Boys. — "Truancy among the fifty 
Negro boys investigated was partly due to poor heritage, but principally to environ- 
mental conditions under which they were forced to live," is the conclusion of the 
monograph. The subjects of this report were inmates of parental schools in Los 
Angeles. The immediate causes for their committment were: truancy, 42 per cent; 
incorrigibility, 24 per cent; stealing, 16 per cent; other causes, 18 per cent. The 
average age was 12.5 years. Three-quarters of this group of boys disliked going to 
school. The author offers as reasons for such a condition the unsatisfactory nature of 
the elementary-school curriculum; failure to interest boys in some industrial pursuits; 
unfair treatment of certain boys by teachers; and lack of encouragement. Only 
fifteen of the group "like to work." One reason offered is that Negro boys are dis- 
criminated against, being debarred from the most remunerative and congenial jobs. 
The author graded the boys physically: normally good, 62 per cent; fairly good, 
1 2 per cent; poor, 14 per cent; and very poor, 1 2 per cent. Mentally he graded them : 
keen mind, 8 per cent; normal, 49 per cent; dull, 18 per cent; feeble-minded and 
border line, 24 per cent. Of the group 26 per cent came to school hungry, 56 per cent 
of them had brothers or sisters in Juvenile Hall. Of the fifty homes from which the 
boys came, 68 per cent were "broken homes." Economically, 50 per cent were classed 
"very poor" and 22 per cent "poor." Considering the total number of homes, after 
the average rent was paid the average amount left for all the other necessities of life 
was 23 cents per day per individual. Twelve of the families had fairly substantial 
incomes, which means that the majority were badly off indeed. Only six of the homes 
were free from immoral influences. Twenty-one of the families were rated "bad" 
morally and these were in the poorest economic conditions. From such home con- 
ditions, the writer asks, what chance has a boy "to live right, shun evil, and be a 
credit to himself and his race" ? — H. K. Watson, Studies in Sociology, University of 
Southern California. S. C. R. 

Verbrechensprophylaxe und Psycho-technik. — The importance of every man's 
finding his proper place in the industrial world has become an urgent necessity in 
Germany since the war and gives greater prominence to experimental determination 
of fitness in vocational guidance. The work of the Taylor school and of Miinsterberg 
can be made of service in the field of criminal prophylaxis. The prevention of accidents 
due to criminal negligence in the field of transportation, particularly, will not only 
prevent economic loss and deaths resulting from such accidents, but will also help to 
diminish the number of those liable to punishment for such acts. The number of 
those restrained from liberty because guilty of criminal negligence is appalling, and a 
decrease in acts of delinquency of this nature would be highly welcome. A systematic 
application of psycho-technical methods of investigation would result in the elimination 
of the unfit before they have harmed themselves and others; it would prevent eco- 
nomic waste, and benefit the state in its efforts to administer justice. — Gerichtsas- 
sessar Dr. Mannheim, "Koenigsberg in Preussen," Deutsche Strafrechts-Zeitung, 
May- June, 1919. L. M. S. 
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War and Mental Disorders. — Various factors may come into play in producing 
nervous disorders. Among such causes are overexertion, the lack of proper suste- 
nance, and atmospheric disturbances, such as violent explosion shocks and physical 
injuries. The factors of causation are numerous, and since the individual's power of 
resistance varies it follows that there is difficulty in placing many of the cases in the 
apparently definite categories of disorders at present in use. The following classifi- 
cation may be employed: (1) the condition described as neurasthenia, often produced 
by shell-shock, an early stage of some grave disorder of the nervous system; (2) acute 
alcoholic insanity, or delirium tremens, caused by excessive use of alcohol; (3) a con- 
fusional state in which the patient becomes dazed, disorientated; (4) attacks of mania 
or of melancholia, either in association with wounds or without apparent injury; 
(5) mental derangement leading to suicide, usually among those suffering from melan- 
cholia. Various forms of treatment were tried to cure patients. Both the treatment 
by suggestion and psycho-analytic methods were not of much utility. — Hubert J. 
Norman, The Quarterly Review, October, 1919. C. N. 

Pauper Burials and the Interment of the Dead in Large Cities. — This pamphlet 
begins with a statement of the ancient origin of burial observances. It points out that 
burials are a social and economic problem regarding which very little investi- 
gation has been carried on. Industrial insurance, it asserts, arose largely from the 
need of providing funeral expenses. With its growth pauper burials have decreased, 
the figures for thirty-eight American cities showing a decline from 171 per 100,000 in 
1880-84 to 74 per 100,000 in 1915-18. On the basis of this last-given figure there are 
approximately 40,000 pauper burials in a year. A significant statement is found on 
page 22: "The social and individual demand for the decent burial of the dead, free 
from the taint of pauperism in any and every form, is a sentiment than which perhaps 
no other is more deeply rooted in the human heart or in human experience." 

Funerals are made a means of conspicuous consumption of which the pamphlet 
gives a few illustrations. The funeral of the late King of England cost £40,500, 
while in 1907 caskets in New York were on sale at upward of $2,000. There is some 
effort at funeral reform, the most radical step having been taken in Switzerland, 
where five cantons give to every deceased citizen a free decent burial. The pamphlet 
proper closes with an account of burial customs in a number of European cities and 
finally pleads for reforms in burial observances. There are seven appendixes; one 
gives the rules of the burial society of Lanuvium in 133 a.d.; a number are statistical; 
one deals with the anatomical law of Pennsylvania, and one with pauper burial abuses. 
— F. L. Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Company of America. S. C. R. 

The Recognition and Better Treatment for Mental and Nervous Injuries. — The 

feeble-minded group of workmen is responsible for many accidents despite the fact 
that the higher grades of feeble-mindedness have been considered consistent with 
good routine industrial work for years. But the psychopathic employees or cases of 
dementia praecox, are difficult to handle because of a lack of proper classification due 
to inexact diagnosis. This in turn impedes treatment. The subdivision, or working 
classification of psychotics, is: (1) hysteria after injury; (2) psycasthenia after injury; 
(3) depressed states and melancholia after injury (the cases of the latter type are more 
frequent than is generally believed); (4) paranoiacs; (5) querulents. By proper 
diagnosis and thorough understanding of the patient proper treatment may be applied 
to each case and many psychotics may be remedied.— Francis D. Donoghue, Modem 
Medicine, December, 1919. C. N. 

Some Hew Problems for Psychiatric Research in Delinquency. — To give a partial 
list of the well-organized psychiatric clinics dealing with crime and delinquency that 
were operating before we entered the war serves to indicate the rapid growth of this 
method of studying crime. Besides the clinics connected with the children's courts, 
the clinics of Fort Leavenworth, Sing Sing, the police department and Department of 
Corrections in New York City, the municipal court in Boston, the Bedford Refor- 
matory, and the Westchester Department of Charities and Correction, represent a 
field of useful and practical work. Most of the psychiatric workers entered the army 
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or navy during the war. In the army they found a fairly definite special service, but 
in the navy there was no special psychiatric division. In recent discussion of court- 
martial procedure none of those interested seem to have inquired whether any relation 
exists between the terrific experiences these soldiers have gone through and control of 
conduct. In spite of examinations in the camps, the A.E.F. contained many men of 
less than normal intelligence or of unstable make-up, and these soldiers, like their 
comrades, were often exposed to almost unbelievable fatigue, to the effects of being 
knocked about by shell concussion and to long emotional strain. Account should be 
taken of the extraordinary effects of modern warfare upon the human nervous system, 
which in some of the armies in France were responsible for 20 per cent of all discharged 
for disability. Recent progress in psychological medicine have provided us with new 
resources for the understanding of human behavior, not only in the mentally ill, but 
in "normal" people and particularly in those whose conduct differs so much from that 
approved by society that they have to be segregated.— Thomas W. Salmon, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, November, 1917. O. B. Y. 

Social Aspects of the Family Court. — The Department of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Census, has recently published a report on marriage and divorce for the 
year 1916. According to this report 112,036 divorces were granted, showing an 
increase of 55 . 5 per cent in 1916 over the year 1906. The report is undoubtedly free 
from serious errors, but in the aspect of affording data upon which Congress may act 
in formulating uniform marriage and divorce laws it is misleading. No scientific 
inquiry has been made as to the causes of divorce. The report groups the causes of 
divorce under a few broad heads, such as adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, 
neglect to provide, combinations of the preceding causes, etc., and all other causes. 
It is evident that in this report only the symptoms of family dissensions are considered 
and no attempt is made to classify basic causes. Nothing is revealed as to the social, 
psychological, and pathological conditions that impelled behavior leading to divorce. 
The report shows that of the 108,702 divorces of which a record has been obtained, 
33,809 were granted to the husband and 74,893 to the wife. From this we would infer 
that men are more anti-social in their marital relations than women. This is not true 
in fact. Of the 108,702 cases, only 14,779 were contested, and it is stated that in 
many of them the contest did not go beyond the filing of an answer. In cases in which 
investigations have been made, it has been found that in at least 7s per cent of the 
cases the defendant had a good defense and that the plaintiff had no more valid 
grounds for divorce than the defendant. The determination of men and women to be 
relieved of that which they believe to be intolerable marital conditions places a pre- 
mium upon fraud and perjury and encourages cruelty, neglect, and infidelity, because 
they lead to marital liberation. Has the sum of human happiness been increased or 
decreased by reason of these 112,036 divorces? Is it possible to answer this question 
until we have reliable, exact, scientific information as to the causes of this unfortunate 
social condition? — Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, November, 1919. O. B. Y. 

Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and Parochial Schools. — Safety is a matter 
of education and should begin in the schools. Children can be made responsible for 
conduct of the school community by engaging in actual safety work. The procedure 
in the education of a child is totally different from what it is in the education of an 
adult. The adult can interpret bare precepts on the basis of his experience; if we 
would educate children we must induct them into the experience. There are three 
methods of safety education: by working it into various branches in the school curric- 
ulum, by having children construct plays or pantomimes illustrating accident situa- 
tions, and by organization of children for community welfare. Much is gained by 
visits of delegations of children to coroners' inquests over accident cases, by the 
children's inventing problems by using the figures in census reports, by making draw- 
ings and slogans, and by reading lessons self-selected from current periodicals. — Dr. E. 
George Payne. Published by National Safety Council. R. W. N. 
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Some Future Issues in the Sex Problem. — The orthodox sex morality is being 
gradually discarded and a new tendency of loose sex relationship is coming to be in 
vogue. The causes of this change are diverse. The control of venereal disease as the 
result of the social hygiene movement has removed the fear. The elimination of com- 
mercialized prostitution constitutes another factor. The general knowledge of birth 
control did away with the stigma of illegitimate mating. The Mutterschutz propa- 
ganda involving the social stigma on illegitimate motherhood and childhood has 
reduced the motive for abstinence on the part of persons not married to one another. 
The growing independence of women from any need of marriage on economic grounds 
tends to revolutionize the conventional form of present family life. The prevalent 
Freudian psychology of wish, be its doctrines true or false, has created a notion among 
the populace that the "sex urge" if suppressed in certain ways may express itself 
in ways injurious to the individual and society. The combined effect of all these factors 
appears to be that of breaking down traditional standards by the elimination of the 
fear of results. In order to cope with the situation three courses seem to be open: 
(1) to combat the tendency by the force of moral discipline; (2) to acquiesce in the 
popular verdict as inevitable; or (3) to guide and formulate the new state of affairs 
into a code of "morals." To choose the first is to assume that the orthodox moral 
code is perfect and final. And yet an examination of the basis of such morality proves 
that irrational tradition or class interest plays a large r61e. To resort to the second 
policy is to let social forces drift without rational control. If social research should 
definitely foreshadow the partial or complete abandonment of old sanctions of sex 
conduct, it will certainly be wiser to foresee, formulate, interpret, and thereby recog- 
nize and absorb and socialize the new state of affairs than to play the ostrich, to 
acquiesce supinely, or to stand across the path of the inevitable changes. — Thomas D. 
Eliot, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1920. K. S. 

Dem Ziele Nahe? — Recently the view has gained ground that the work of private 
organizations formed in the interests of illegitimate children and their mothers has 
become unnecessary because the state has legally made some concessions to illegitimate 
children of men who participated in the war and to the mothers of the former. Mother- 
hood now has some claim to protection and support of the state. It is intended to 
provide for the illegitimate child the same conditions for development as for the 
legitimate. The unmarried mother has a right to claim the title of Frau in professional 
and business intercourse. Plans are on foot to establish and regulate the legal and 
social position of the illegitimate child in the same way. Unfortunately, the con- 
ditions which gave rise to these situations still exist and cannot be suddenly altered by 
legal measures. The goal is still far off, and much social opposition must be overcome 
before it is reached. Before and during the war the state directed its attention to 
these children as a matter of political policy. But do the more recent measures really 
touch the root of the matter? Are they destined to combat the double standard of 
morality, the disregard for and desecration of motherhood, the lowering of the sense of 
responsibility in sexual affairs? These measures show no consideration for the fact 
that the problems of illegitimacy affect not only marital relations, and that sexual 
morality cannot differ for the legally or unlegally married. They do not recognize 
the weighty social injury which results because children lack homes and parents. 
They treat children as though they were material things that can be disposed of at 
will. When one considers that it is one-tenth of the whole population that is con- 
sidered inferior on account of the accident of its birth, it is painful to contemplate that 
in the past women and mothers have been excluded from participating in legislation 
which primarily concerns motherhood. It is a matter in which only woman can 
add new valuations, and one which, from the standpoint of morality, is decisive for 
the nation. — Marie Hiibner, Die Netie Generation, September, 1919. L. M. S. 

Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem. — This pamphlet, of slightly more than 
one hundred pages, is divided into three parts of about equal size. Part I is chiefly 
a statistical study under the title "Extant of Problem." Part II is entitled "The 
Child's Status and Right to Support," and Part III is a bibliography. Legitimate 
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and illegitimate live births per 1,000 married women fifteen to forty-nine years of 
age and per 1,000 single, widowed, and divorced women of the same ages, are as 
follows: Austria, 1908-13, 213 and 30; Hungary, 1906-15, 198 and 38; German 
Empire, 1907-14, 196 and 23; England and Wales, 1906-15, 171 and 7; Ireland, 
1909-12, 250 and 4; Scotland, 1906-15, 202 and 13; Sweden, 1908-13, 196 and 26; 
The Netherlands, 1905-14, 233 and 5. Table III shows the average annual percentage 
of illegitimate births in a group of European cities from 1905 to 1909. The percentage 
for Amsterdam, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, London, Manchester, Rotter- 
dam, and Sheffield was less than 5. For Budapest, Copenhagen, Lyon, Moscow, 
Munich, Paris, Petrograd, Prague, Stockholm, and Vienna it was more than 20. Statis- 
tics for the United States are given for the year 1915 for sixteen states of the Union. 
Legitimate live births for 1,000 females fifteen to forty-four years of age range from 
92.6 in Nevada to 213.5 i n Utah, the average being 180.7. Illegitimate live births per 
1,000 females range from 1.8 in South Dakota to 5.2 in Pennsylvania, the average 
being 4.3. Two states separate the figures for whites and negroes, with a decidedly 
unfavorable showing for the latter. Mortality tables show that the death-rate among 
illegitimate children far exceeds that of children born in wedlock. Until comparatively 
recent times illegitimate children had no legal rights and are still greatly discriminated 
against. The highest legal standard is found in Norway, where a child born out of 
wedlock has the same right of inheritance as is accorded to the legitimate child and 
the responsibility for maintenance is placed upon both parents. The Minnesota 
law of 1917 is the nearest American approach to that ideal. Its aim is to see that the 
illegitimate child begins life under the least possible amount of handicap. — U.S. 
Children's Bureau, No. 66. S. C. R. 

The Recidivist or Habitual Offender. — One of the most difficult problems that 
confront the criminologist is recidivism, how it should be dealt with, and what are 
its causes. The increase of delinquency is due to the wrong methods of prison life, 
the failure to adjust the recidivist to the environment of modern civilization with its 
complex laws and associations, heredity, and the decrease of restraining influences. 
The criminal age is between sixteen and twenty-five, and criminals may be divided 
into five classes: (1) born delinquents, who have a congenital tendency toward crime. 
In the born criminals the evolutionary defect is developmental. Under favorable 
conditions he can be modified or educated into a respectable member of society; 
(2) insane delinquents; (3) delinquents from acquired habit, the criminality in this 
case being derived from their organization and social conditions; (4) occasional 
delinquents; (5) passional delinquents with a mania of fixity of idea and exhibition 
of a defect of sensibility. The first offense of the young delinquent should be met with 
a warning from the Bench, the second with a short term of imprisonment from the 
boys' prison, and the third offense should consist of a sentence for an indefinite period 
in an institution similar to that of the Borstal Institution. Every case should receive 
special treatment. Good nutrition, satisfaction of the real requirements of life, educa- 
tion, and proportionate labor facilitate the maintenance of equilibrium in the develop- 
ment of the brain and the proper adaptation of the individual to his environment. 
By assimilation of the good and dissimilation of the bad we gradually remove the 
large army of wasters from our midst. — J. E. Marshall, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, May, 1920. C. N. 

Criminal Gynecology. — Gynecology is service to woman; but under the influence 
of a political theory of expansion by force, it has been perverted into "service for 
the state unfavorable to woman and her private interests." Woman has been dese- 
crated to become an instrument to bear children for the state. Even before the war 
agitation began against the declining birth-rate. This was in itself a crime against 
the nation, because it was a campaign waged with utter disregard of the principles 
of eugenics. Von Winkel and others attempted a veritable police control over married 
life. Gynecology became militarized; it was compelled to serve the state and to 
serve woman only in so far as militarism permitted. Before the war, in a book entitled 
Artzliches Recht, the author calls attention to a tendency which had begun to prevail 
in France, namely, the principle that the fetal life should have consideration prior to 
that of the mother. Under the pressure of war psychosis, this attitude has crept into 
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Germany. It depends upon woman how much longer it is to prevail, now that 
millions of women have political influence. Although no country has such carefully 
prescribed laws regulating operations as Germany, in the case of gynecology, the 
attempt is made to suppress the principle of consent. It is concealed from woman that 
she has the right to determine the time and method of operation for herself. The 
military system is to blame for the starvation of numerous children, their under- 
nourishment and all its accompanying horrors and evils, as much as the blockade. 
In the future, Germany's efforts must be in the direction of creating humane condi- 
tions for those already in existence. — Dr. J. H. Spinner, Die Neue Generation, October, 
1919. L. M. S. 

Americanization: The Other Side of the Case. — Several state legislatures have 
already passed laws, more or less practical, to satisfy this hysterical cry, Americanize 
the foreigners! The greatest obstacles to the speedy Americanization of "foreigners" 
are the ridicule of, contempt for, and prejudice against them on the part of native 
Americans. The Czecho-Slovaks in the hard-coal regions of Pennsylvania offer a 
concrete case to show how far discrimination is carried on against these immigrants. 
He is very seldom called by his name, is always referred to as "hunkie," or "dago," 
or the like; he is made to feel that he is despised, that he is a stranger and unwelcome. 
The methods of Americanization can be divided into two groups: (1) Educational 
means combined with tolerance and kindness. A self-respecting foreigner hates to 
be made a public spectacle, to be exhibited like some rare bird to boost the standing 
of some professional Americanizer, so that his salary may be increased. Teach 
the American-born children to treat the others as their equals to remove the friction 
between native- and alien-born children. (2) The legislative program forcing the 
"foreigners" to learn the English language is a great mistake. Raise the bars against 
immigrants as high as public policy demands, be stringent in granting the foreign- 
born the supreme privilege of citizenship, but the language test is the poorest test 
that could be thought of. It is just as futile as the literacy test in the immigration 
legislation. To abolish the foreign-language press and to force the "foreigner" to 
learn the English language only impedes natural process of Americanization. — John 
Kulmer, The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1920. C. N. 

The Larger Function of State University Medical Schools. — Within recent years 
there has come about a changed conception in regard to the responsibility of the 
general public for welfare policies, such as public education, public improvements, 
standards of living, and health. Within the last century we have seen America 
develop a great public educational system in which the state has undertaken to make 
provision for the education of persons of types of ability ranging from the subnormal 
to the keenest student in the land. Paralleling this development in education has 
come an ever-increasing conception of public responsibility for the care of certain 
defectives, the insane, the tuberculous, and others. There has come a growing con- 
sciousness of the importance of the period of youth and it is but a step farther for the 
state to interest itself in the health of the children. Not only the states, but the 
federal government is assuming this responsibility. The experience in Iowa suggests 
that this type of work can most successfully be done in connection with the college of 
medicine. The conclusions are (1) that any state in attempting to provide this type 
of service should make comprehensive plans on the material side; (2) future plans 
should include ample provision for the vigorous prosecution of medical research, lest 
the teaching staff be overwhelmed with routine; (3) since the success of the work is 
absolutely dependent on the skill and devotion of the staff, it is essential that many 
adjustments in the conditions of teaching must be made. — Walter A. Jessup, The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, April 17, 1920. V. M. A. 

The Obligations of Medicine in Relation to General Education. — After the dissipa- 
tion of life incident to all great wars, men invariably turn to the importance of saving 
life and prolonging it. The public schools must become the health centers of their 
communities. Every measure carried out in them should be fully explained so that 
the wisdom of preventive measures shall be fully appreciated by the pupil, making 
him an advocate of them for the rest of his life. The history of the Public Health 
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Service illustrates how the government has been able to promote public health through 
acting in an ancillary capacity, and its members have from purely medical practice 
assumed more and more an educational function. But public health is not yet of 
first importance with the government, though it is a national matter. Shall we be 
content to rely upon the public spirit of liberal and enlightened millionaires, of a 
Carnegie or Rockefeller, to do for us, with all our boasted wealth and civilization, 
things which smaller and less rich nations regard as essential obligations or the govern- 
ments they maintain; and is it not devitalizing, corrupting, enervating, in every way 
demoralizing influence in our national life to trust for essentials of national happiness 
and success to what we must admit are accidental agencies? When our schools 
generally come to view the premedical standing as one to be deeply investigated we 
shall have fewer graduates, perhaps, but a relatively larger number of real physicians. — 
W. C. Braisted, The Journal of the American Medical Association, May 1, 1920. 

V. M. A. 

Sociological Aspects of Housing. — Housing conditions are largely determined by 
family income, and the problem is the same whether under rural or urban conditions. 
The relation of housing to health comprises various factors influencing the physical, 
mental, and moral development of the family and family life. In its broadest socio- 
logical aspect, housing is a determiner of personal, family, and communal health. 
To secure the maximum benefits of housing, several steps are necessary: (1) an appreci- 
ation of the sociological and health significance of hygienic dwellings; (2) the educa- 
tion of the public as to the natural value and importance of sanitary dwellings; (3) the 
rigid enforcement of laws, regulations, and ordinances dealing with home construction 
and house alterations; (4) die promulgation of minimum standards of housing con- 
struction, of maintenance and repair; (5) the establishment of some form of super- 
vision or control that would prevent the exploitation of tenants through profiteering 
rentals and unwillingness to make necessary repairs required in the interest of family 
health and safety; (6) the determination of rules and regulations for proper disinfec- 
tion and fumigation following the presence of contagious diseases, when such might 
prove a source of contagion to a new occupant; (7) the encouragement of subsidized or 
non-subsidized programs of housing construction that would make available modern 
hygienic dwelling-places at low rentals; (8) the support by health departments of 
those measures tending to increase family incomes so as to bring about a minimum 
standard of living wage, consistent with the cost of living, in a manner that is conducive 
to health and comfort. — Ira S. Wile, American Journal of Public Health, April, 1920. 

C. N. 

Standards of Living: A Complication of Budgetary Studies. — A great many 
budgets which differ widely are presented to the reading public. They might be 
roughly classed as follows: A, the pauper or poverty level, usually compiled. by charity 
workers; B, the minimum-of -subsistence level, which ignores the social well-being 
and confines itself to the physical; C, the mmimum-of-comfort level, which is supposed 
to recognize both physical and social demands. A study of six hundred actual family 
budgets of shipyard workers in New York in 1918 showed the average expenditure to 
be $1,386.00 for the year. The minimum budget of the New York Factory Com- 
mission in 1915 was $876.00. By adding the increases due to the advance in prices that 
same budget stood on June 1, 1918, at $1,356.00. By scientifically determining what a 
family should have the budget worked out (June, 1918) at $1,396.00. A proposed 
budget of level above minimum subsistence is given in detail. Its total is $1,760.50. 
Cost of food for one month on a "minimum to maintain health" basis was, in 1907, 
$27.00, and in 1917, $45.00. A budget proposed by Seattle and Tacoma Street 
Railway employees (1917) was $1,917.88, The Board of Arbitration dealing with the 
case figured their budget at $1,505.00. The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research issued a budget in December, 1917. It totaled $1,200.00 and the Bureau 
said that "it is decidedly the minimum on which a family can exist." The cost of the 
navy ration for enlisted men was, in 1916, 37.06 cents per man per day; in 1917, 
43.08 cents; in 1918, 49.06 cents; but during the last quarter of 1918 it was 52 cents. 
A table of Canadian Budgets is given based on average prices in sixty cities. In 1900 
the weekly budget was $9.37; in May, 1919, $21.98. The pamphlet closes with a 
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discussion of various items entering into the budgets and how advanced prices have 
affected the use of the various commodities. Many poor people, forced to abstain from 
certain necessary foods, have substituted others only to find that their medicinal bills 
were heavier. — Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, 1010. S. C. R. 

The Dispensary Situation in New York City. — The very magnitude of the dis- 
pensary field in New York City justifies a thorough inquiry into the numerous medical, 
social, and economic problems which it raises. There are in Greater New York 65 
out-patient departments of hospitals, 34 independent dispensaries, and 6 college 
dispensaries. In addition the Health Department maintains 21 tuberculosis clinics, 
8 dental, 10 eye, and 3 rabies clinics, and the Children's Aid Society maintains 6 school 
dental clinics, making a total of 153 licensed dispensaries in New York City. In this 
list are not included the 3 occupational clinics, the 12 venereal disease clinics of the 
Health Department, and 60 baby health stations. The total number of treatments 
given at the 153 dispensaries for which statistics are available exceeds four million 
annually. It is recommended that a uniform maximum fee for treatment be adopted; 
that a special division for diagnosis be established; that physicians serving should 
be remunerated; that medical records should be more adequate, and that the social 
service department should be extended. The opportunities for disease prevention 
and public health education are great. People applying for relief to the dispensary are 
more in the mood to accept and follow hygienic advice than the average person in 
good health. There is need for a department of preventive medicine in the dispensary 
system. — E. H. Lewinsky-Corwyn, Medical Record, January, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Motion Pictures Not Guilty. — The National Board of Review has been concerned 
in finding an answer to the following questions: (1) Are motion pictures influencing 
young people to an appreciable extent toward excesses of conduct which constitute at 
present a menace to society? (2) Are they so warping their moral growth as to 
militate against development into normal, useful citizens? With the co-operation of 
the American Probation Association the National Board in July, 1919, addressed a 
letter explaining the situation to the chief probation officers of cities throughout the 
United States of over 10,000 population, having juvenile courts. Forty-two proba- 
tion officers replied. Of these, twenty-seven set forth the opinion that motion pictures 
were not directly responsible for juvenile delinquency; ten replies were more or less 
noncommittal, owing to lack of records which would throw light on this subject; five 
indicted the motion picture as an important factor in the commission of juvenile 
delinquencies. Many of these admitted that they had no direct evidence and that 
their replies merely expressed their opinion. The Board finds that in many cases 
where it is established that the motion picture is a factor in delinquency it is not the 
initial cause. More frequently its suggestive power has beneficial results. — Report 
of the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 1920. O. B. Y. 

Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health. — The essentials of physical 
health are the most common things of daily life — fresh air, good food, exercise, sleep. 
One of the simple conditions of mental health is success. In the healthful development 
of the child and in the efficient activity of the mature individual, this and to a limited 
extent failure also are health conditions of fundamental importance. The stimulus of 
success begins with the baby in the cradle trying to free himself from the bands that fet- 
ter him, and the psychology of success is the same for the baby as for the adult, namely, 
the matching of a mental image with reality. Continued success develops an attitude 
of confidence but continued failure is liable to produce an unsocial attitude, a shut-in 
personality, which may lead to mental disorder. Our school system, the author 
claims, completely ignores the importance of these two factors and foreordains many 
children to repeated failure. The need of success as a wholesome stimulus is universal 
and children have an enormous appetite for it. The diseased are often cured by it. 
The teacher's business should be to see that all children achieve some successes and 
that sometimes they get an honest gauge of themselves by failure. The physician 
and the social worker also should strive to find opportunities for their patients to do 
something at which they can succeed, for of such simple things mental hygiene consists. 
— William H. Burnham, Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, No. 37. S. C. R. 
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La Reforme penitentiaire en Chine. — The movement of penal reform in China 
commenced at the same time as did judicial reform. That is to say, decrees were 
issued beginning the work in 1906. In 1909 work was begun on the model prison of 
Pekin and the following year an edict was issued to establish such a prison in each 
province. Since then many new prisons have been completed or are now under way. 
First of all as to penal administration: The central administration is in the hands of 
the ministry of justice, having at its head a director, and subdividing into three 
bureaus charged with different penal questions. Local administration is vested in 
the attorney general of the court of appeal of each province. Other officers actually 
concerned with the prison operation are chosen from among the graduates of the 
special penal school. The prisons are built on the model of Western prisons, either 
in the form of a star or a cross. Their capacity varies from two hundred to one thou- 
sand prisoners. Women, youths under eighteen years, and the sick occupy separate 
quarters. It was desired to build an institution at Pekin for young offenders, but 
lack of funds has prevented the realization of this project. The cell system is used 
in the prisons. In the daytime work is done together in a common room, but at 
night the prisoners are returned to their cells. In modern Chinese prisons the 
reformatory idea prevails. To this end a system of triple education is given to the 
prisoners — moral, intellectual, and physical. Instruction is given either in groups 
or singly as the case may require. Classification for teaching is also made according 
to age and the nature of the offense for which the person was imprisoned. Work is 
the best method of reform. It is obligatory on all except the sick. The articles made 
by the prisoners are disposed of at public sales which take the nature of an exhibition 
or fair, and great success has been achieved in disposing of them. The money received 
from the sales goes into the national treasury, although a small amount is credited to 
the prisoners. Many of them have acquired a liking for work, and in some cases new 
trades have been learned which will permit the earning of an honest living on being 
released. The health of the prisoners is maintained by a strict observance of the 
rules of hygiene. Clothing is frequently washed and regular baths are required of 
the prisoners. No cruel punishments may be inflicted for infractions of discipline, 
but a curtailing of privileges is used, as well as the knowledge on the part of the prisoner 
that disobedience will injure his chances for pardon, parole, or commutation of sen- 
tence. On the other hand added privileges are the reward of obedience. Prisoners 
who are paroled are under the observation of the local police, and a violation of the 
parole results in being sent back to prison. In summarizing we may say that penal 
reform in China is in plain view. Those who have occasion to visit the modern 
prisons of the country will verify the statement that considerable progress has been 
made in the last few years. — Tsien Tai, Revue penitentiaire el de droit penal, July- 
October, 1919. C. V. R. 

American Experience with Workmen's Compensation. — Experience under the 
American compensation statutes has justified in fair measure the hopes and claims 
of those who have advocated the legislation. It has not been millennial, but it has 
realized in no small part the advantages which were predicted. The speed with 
which the system was adopted in Europe has even been surpassed in the United 
States, for in nine years compensation statutes were enacted in forty-two states, 
and in Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. Before the introduction of the system many 
employees and employers were opposed to it. The laboring classes had dangled 
before their eyes the occasional large awards made by the courts in case of injury, 
while employers feared the financial burden would be hard to bear. Now, after a 
practical test with the system at work in a great diversity of industries, both employers 
and workers are willing to indorse it heartily. Investigations have shown that in 
many cases lump-sum awards were used to purchase homes or small businesses, 
and in the case of monthly payments, the income enabled the children of the family 
to continue in school a longer time than would otherwise have been possible. Two 
objections raised before compensation became very widespread consisted in the 
assertions that malingering would result, and secondly, that since the state paid for 
accidents, employers would be less careful in providing safety devices on machinery. 
The very opposite has been the case. There will always be some malingering but it 
has not been found to be an appreciable evil. On the other hand, employers have 
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taken precautions to reduce accidents, for it gives the industry a lower rate when the 
premiums are set for the coming year. When employers "carry their own risks," 
there is of course a very definite incentive for keeping the accidents down. A defect 
deserving of special attention is the inadequacy of the schedule of awards. Although 
injured workmen are now receiving much more on an average than they would as a 
result of a suit for damages, the compensation is in many cases less than one-half 
of the current earnings. Two-thirds is a rate given in some states. Another greater 
defect of American statutes is their lack of comprehensiveness. Mr. Carl Hookstadt 
estimated that in the so-called compensation states there were not less than 7,400,000 
employees who were not covered at all by the statutes. A million and a quarter are 
in interstate commerce, and many of the remainder are, for good or bad reasons, 
classed as being in non-hazardous occupations. The method of improvement for 
the future will therefore need to provide more liberal awards and the inclusion of a 
greater number of employees. — Willard C. Fisher, The American Economic Review, 
March, 1920. C. V. R. 

Will the Wage System Last ? — The wage theories which have predominated from 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution down to the present are four in number: 
(1) the so-called "iron law" of wages, which held that general wages tend to be fixed 
at the minimum point necessary to enable the laborer to maintain himself and rear 
a family to supply the laborers of the next generation. This theory fitted in well 
with the social and economic conditions of the early nineteenth century; (2) the 
"wage-fund" theory held that at the beginning of each year or season of production 
the employers set aside a portion of their capital to be paid as wages during the ensuing 
period; (3) the "productivity" theory maintained that wages are the return to labor 
of that part of the product which is actually created. This was acceptable to the 
capitalist because it gave the laborer to understand that he was getting all he deserved; 
(4) the "bargain" theory took something from each of the others. The modern 
industrial unrest signalizes labor's eventual acceptance of the bargain theory and 
simultaneously registers a protest which takes two forms: (1) labor accepts the 
bargain theory unreservedly and proposes to carry it to its logical application; (2) labor 
believes there can be no satisfactory economic conditions as long as one class of pro- 
ducers is paid by another class of producers, i.e., as long as the relation of master and 
servant persists in the economic field. To solve the problem entirely, a new system 
of relationship between labor and capital must be established, i.e., labor must share 
with capital in both the control of production and the ownership of the product. — 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, The Unpartizan Review, July-September, 1920. C. N. 

Un Aspect de la loi du 24 Octobre 1010 sur la protection des femmes allai- 
tant leur enfant. — One law of the last legislature should not be passed by without 
notice; it is that of October 24, 1919, on the protection of women who are nursing their 
children. It presents a two-fold interest. First to encourage mothers, now becoming 
more and more rare, who still remember that the mother's milk is the best nourishment 
for the child. A general interest follows: that of putting into the hands of vigilant 
administrators a simple and practical means of bringing about the realization of a 
reform in our methods of aid which consists of creating in each commune a liaison 
organ between public and private charity. It is from this last and larger aspect that 
we will examine it here. It is an incontestable fact that the new law will give results 
only where the control of the nursing and the observance of the hygienic prescriptions 
will be strictly assured. To give the physicians exclusive charge would be too burden- 
some, and all that remains is to ask for friendly aid, preferably of women. This aid 
virtually exists, being provided for by two former laws. The eight weeks period of 
aid is too short to excite more than a passing interest, but the new law, in extending 
assistance to the mother until the twelfth month, will permit a much longer contact 
with the visiting nurse. If the law is properly administered it will result in saving 
many precious lives and will secure more births in the future. This law is in fact the 
culmination of the decree of February 28, 1919, which established co-ordination 
between public and private assistance. The administration of the law is placed in 
the hands of a commission of eight members representing both sexes. — F. Lebaulanger, 
Revue Philanthropique, March 15, 1920. C. V. R. 
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